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We  are  living  in  such  a  changing  world  today  that  no  ore  cares  predict  the 
future.  Homemakers  would  not  he  too  much  surprised  to  hear  that  in  another  genera- 
tion modern  kitchens  mar  resemble  an  apothecar"1 s  shop  —  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on 
the  stove  and  a  Dottle  of  dry  orange-colored  flakes  that  become  a  dish  of  carrots 
when  cooked  —  scrambled  eggs  out  of  a  package  containing  dried  yellow  powder  —  or 
perhaps  a  "beef  stew  made  from  what  looks  like  something  of  a  cross  between  red  corn 
kernels  and  the  ting  crystals  of  a  beef  oo.ullion  cube. 

I  am  not  reaching  into  an-  scientist's  dream  world  of  the  future  to  make  such 
predictions.     Similar  products  are  alread;-  used  by  British  homemakers  today,  al- 
though American  women  will  find  few,  if  any,  of  these  on  their  grocer's  shelves 
now.    3ecause  the  dried  foods  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  practically 
entire  output  is  needed  for  shipment  to  war  zones.    Too,  no  one  really  Knows 
whether,  the  American  homemaker  will  accent  these  foods,   even  if  it  becomes  practical 
to  do  so,  and  especially  if  canned  or  fresh  foods  are  available.     There  are  xaaiij 
considerations  —  nutritive  value,  taste  and  color  appeal,  as  well  as  general  looxs 
—  which  make  a  food  appetizing.    Dried!  food  products  are  pi  eying  an  importan.  :,a 
in  heloin;  to  win  and  in  the  future  the-  may  be  common!^  used1  b-  homemakers.  ho 
doubt  some  of  these  products  -ill.    Others  will  be  great 1-  changed  from  their 
present  development,  and  some  may  be  discarded  altogether.     Truly  they  are  li_e- 
savers  today  to  the  Armed  Forces  fighting  for  freedom  and  to  our  civilian  allies. 
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Of  course,  dried  foods  ore  not  new.    Chink  how  nan;-  dried  products  you 
serve  or.  "our  own  tables  now  —  dried  beans,  peas,  and  Many  f raits  like  prunes, 
pears,  raisins,  peaches,  apricots,  and  so  on.    Long  before  Columbus,  many  of  the 
North  American . Indians  dried  corn,  pumpkins  and  berries  —  and  prepared  "jerked" 
beef  for  their  winter's  supply.     The  Chinese  and  other  Ancients  practiced  this 
art  by  different  processes.     Genghis  Khan,  the  Mongolian  warrior,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  military  leader  to  have  used  dehydrated  foods  for  his  army.  Back 
in  the  12th    Century,  he  fed  his  cavalrymen  a  sort  of  dried  cheese,  made  from 
mare's  milk,  which  was  fermented  and  dried  on  a  stone. 

Moving  on  to  shortly  before  the  20th  Century  —  dried  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  were  sent  to  Alaska  during  the  Klondike  Gold  Bush.    Just  a  few  ye^rs 
later,  during  the  Boer  War  the  British  Army  tried  a  number  of  dried  products. 
Dried  vegetables,  chiefly  for  soup  mixtures,  were  shipped  from  Canada.  British 
soldiers  also  ate  "jerked"  or  dried  "beef,  which  was  sent  from  South  America. 
"Biltong"  a  dried  meat  prepared  by  the  Boers  was  used  also.     Then  came  World  War 
I.    Dehydrated  products  again  were  in  demand.    British  soldiers  were  sent  the  old 
soup  mixtures  from  Canada.,  which  had  "been  processed  15  years  before,  during  the 
Boer  War,  and  stored  away  in  barrels  dipped  in  paraffin. 

But  more  plants  and  hotter  dehydrated  foods  wore  needed.     The  United 
States  was  also  developing  a  dehydrated  industry.     The  first  plants  were  estab- 
lished about  1910  hut  our  entry  into  the  World  War  stirred  scientists  of  this 
country  to  improve  dehydration  methods.     Modern  dehydration,  after  all,  is  merely 
drying  foods  by  much  more  exact  methods,  including  use  of  artificial  heat.  We 
sent  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  almost  9  million  pounds  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  —potatoes  made  up  over  two-thirds  of  those  sent  and  soup  mixtures  a 
fourth. 

Dehydration  is  front-page  news  today  because  shipping  is  the  most  dii- 


ficult  problem  wo  are  facing  right  now  on  the  food  front.    Dehydrated  foods  occupy 
one-fourth  to  one-tenth  the  space  of  no n- dehydrated  products,  and  a  similar  saving 
in  wight  is  gained.    You've  heard  the  expression  ff0no  ship  to  four."    Now,  you  know 
what  it  means  —  and  how  important  dried  foods  are  in -saving  shipping  space,  trans- 
portation costs,  packaging  and.  processing  materials,  as  --jell  as  much  needed  man- 
power. 

Here  are  some  figures  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  —  10  pounds  of  clean 
fresh  vegetables  make  a  pound-  of  clehyd.ro ted;  one  dozen  shell  eggs  about  equal  a  5- 
ounce  package  of  dried  egg  powd.er,  and.  4  or  5  pounds  of  beef  mav  "be  reduced  to  one 
pound  of  dried  meat.    And  this  doesn't  sound  at  all  remarkable  when  you  consider 
that  most  foods  we  eat  have  a  high  water  content  —  eggs  and  meat  are  three-fourths 
Water.     Some  vegetables  are  90  percent  water  and  even    d.ry-appearing  foods  may  con- 
tain 10  percent  or  more  of  moisture. 

What  other  foods  are  we  dehydrating?    Let's  look  at  the  list.    Uncle  Sara 
"buys  apples  and.  citrus  concentrates  for  his  soldiers.    Britain  is  asking  for  large 
quantities  of  concentrated  orange  juice,  which  is  restricted,  to  the  use  of  ner 
children  so  they  can  get  their  Vitamin  C.    American  doi^ghboys  are  getting  lemon 
powder  chiefly.    This  gives  them  Vitamin  C  in  lemonad.e  —  no  matter  whether  they 
fight  in  the  tropics,  in  the  Arctics,  or  in  what  Zones  —  o'er  land.,  o'er  sea,  or 
air.    Of  course,  our  doughboys  get  Vitamin  C  from  other  foods  also. 

Eggs?    Well,  the  British  supply  allowed  approximately  one  fresh  egg'  a 
month  per  person  during  winter  months  and  4  in  summer,  until  Americans  began  send- 
ing dried  eggs.    One  British  sailor  aptly  expressed  this  shortage  when  asked,  upon 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  what  he  wished  most  to  see.    He  replied:     "Two  eggs  on 
a   plate."    A  3ritish  family  of  three  now  receives  about  two  fresh  eggs  a  month  per 
person,  and  since  June  24,  in  addition,  a  5-ouncc  package  of  egg  powder  for  the 
family,  from  which  scrambled  eggs  may  be  made.     Dried  eggs  are  expected  to  zoom  as 
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one  of  the  "big  after- war  products  of  the  dried  foods  industry  for  they  offer  home- 
Bakers  convenience  and  practicability  in  cooking  and  "baking. 

Dried  skim  milk  —  more  than  240  million  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of 
250  million  gallons  of  milk  —  has  he  en  "bought;  for  the  United  Nations  since  March 
1941.    Dehydrated  beef  used  to  make  meat  loafs,  hamburgers  and  stews,  is  now  being 
made  in  some  packing  plants;  and  many  vegetables  —  among  them,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  spinach,  carrots,  beets,  rutabagas,  and  turnips,  as  well  as 
many  fruits  are  on  the  list  of  dehydrated  foods  for  freedom.     In  preparing  these 
foods,  the  processor  must  consider  methods  which  prevent  the  loss  of  minerals, 
vitamins,  other  nutritive  value,  as  well  as  color  and  flavor,  so  that  the  food  may 
have  taste  and  appetite  appeal. 

To  get  some  idea  o-f.-what  our  military  men  and  the  Allied  Armies  and 
civilians  may  expect  in  dehydrated  foods    here  are  figures.     In  1940, the  Nation  pro- 
duced onT-  S  million  pounds  of  dried  vegetables.     In  1941,  almost  three  times  this 
anount,  or  15  million  pounds  —  and  the  goal  for  1942  is  close  to  90  million  pounds, 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  tells  us.    Dehydration  plants  are  on  the 
must  list.    Back  in  1940  the  United  States  had  20  vegetable  dehydration  plants,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  we  will  have  75  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Just  what  this  giant  new  industry  will  mean  to  American  homemakers  I 
wouldn't  venture  to  say.     To  our  Armies  and  to  the  Allies,  it  means  a  supply  of 
good  nutritious  food  to  build  strong  bodies  to  aid  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
British  homemakers  knew  the  pinch  of  hunger  before  America  sent  dehydrated  and 
other  foods  to  her  shores  —  and  undoubtedly,  these  war  developments  in -food  will 
he  made  to  serve  American  homemakers  in  the  future.     I  can  only  say  "Wait  and  see." 


